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A younGER Astronomer than them all has, during these 
last eight or ten years, been kindling anew the enthu- 
siasm of the most skilled star-students of our generation. 
A decade has hardly elapsed since his first literary paper 
in any of the periodicals made its appearance. Eight 
autumns have not been completed since his maiden work 
was published. Yet already he has contributed to our 
scientific book-shelves a goodly score of volumes, some 
among them of a very profound, every one of them of an 
essentially elevating and a purely philosophic character. 
Altogether apart, moreover, from these substantial tomes, 
bearing, each of them, his already familiar name upon its 
title-page, he has been writing frequently, industriously, 
and voluminously upon a great variety of popular publi- 
cations. As a scientific inquirer of extraordinary courage, 
and it might even be said audacity, his career—it is 
surprising to remember—dates back, so to speak, but from 
yesterday. Before he was born, the Astronomer Royal 
was already famous, had contributed his treatise on Gravi- 
tation to the Penny Cyclopedia, had issued from the press 
even seven or eight of the nine quarto volumes of his 
Astronomical Observations. Nevertheless, strong in the 
convictions at which he has arrived in the course of his 
investigations both as an astronomer and a mathematician, 
this comparatively youthful contemporary, with signal 
honour to himself, is seen courageously to enter the lists, 
when so impelled in his search after truth, in direct 
antagonism to the veteran chief who, diitiig more than 
the whole lifetime of his adventurous opponent, has been 
installed head of the Greenwich Observatory. As nearly 
as possible, at this moment, the subject of this biographical 
sketch is just precisely half the age of Sir George Airy, 
with whom, nevertheless, upon more than one memorable 
occasion he has contended, within view of us all, upon a 
quite equal footing. Notably this has been the case all 
along in regard to the widely divergent views set forth, 
upon the one hand by Airy, and upon the other by Proctor, 
as to the manner in which, according to the clashing 
opinions of the two, the approaching Transit of Venus 
might be utilised to the best advantage. The Astronomer 
Royal, having originally adopted by an unfortunate choice 
the approximate process in dealing with the abstruse 
calculations involved in the working out of this delicate 
problem, had strongly urged upon his consideration, no less 
than four years ago, by his keen-sighted critic, the exceed- 
ing advisability of so far modifying his plans as would 
have been involved in adapting them, even though it 
might be at the eleventh hour, to the exact process by 
direct preference. Delisle’s method having been selected 
by Airy for the Transit of Venus in 1874, it was at once 
pointed out, by this clear-sighted arraigner of his judgment 
at the bar of public opinion, that Halley’s method, and not 
Delisle’s, was in every way preferable, whereas in regard 
to the next Transit, that of 1882, Delisle’s, and not 
Halley’s, would be the one especially deserving appli- 
cation. Points of observation the most desirable, again, in 
various parts of Hindostan, Mr. Proctor, in the same 
way, insisted from the very first had, in the Astronomer 
Royal’s arrangements, been most unfortunately overlooked. 
In testimony that in all this there was no evidence of any- 


thing whatever in the shape of mere carping criticism on | 


the part of the dissentient, let the simple fact be borne in 
mind that the leading Astronomers of England upon the 
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Visitation of Greenwich Observatory by their unanimous 
vote urged in the strongest terms upon the Government— 
precisely what the most youthful and the most farseeing 
of their whole body had for four years together been 
sagaciously advocating. 

Richard Anthony Proctor, Astronomer, Scientific Writer, 
and Natural Philosopher, was born at Chelsea on Thurs. 
day, the 23rd of March, 1837. He has not very long since 
entered, therefore, upon his thirty-seventh year. His father, 
(the late William Proctor, who was educated for the law, but, 
having ample means, passed through life of no profession,) 
was descended from an old north-country family, the eldest 
son of which, until the very last, had been systematically 
named Foster Thomas Proctor for many generations. Our 
astronomer himself, as the younger son of a younger son, 
has missed the bare chance of at last lifting that quaint 
juxtaposition of names into celebrity. His elder brother— 
the first of a long series of eldest sons not so christened— 
is the Rev. William Addy Proctor, of Gravesend. The 
mother, whose maiden name was Mary Pyke, though her. 
self born in Guernsey, came of an old family of Somerset- 
shire. A curious and interesting circumstance, relating, here 
to the maternal, here to the paternal grandmother of Mr. 
Proctor, links his name, by direct association, with the art 
and the literature of the last generation. The former, his 
mother’s mother, was a Miss Leigh, sister to the husband 
of Lord Byron’s sister, the Hon. Augusta. His father's 
mother, on the other hand, was one of the daughters of 
that dear old gentleman (Mr. Baylis), whom everyone will 
remember in Sir David Wilkie’s famous picture of “ The 
Letter of Introduction.” 

By reason of the apparent frailty of his constitution in 
his childhood, Richard Proctor was, until his eleventh 
year, educated exclusively at home, under the immediate 
supervision of his parents. During this period, which was 
no lost time for him, he read largely and discursively. 
His reading in this way was thorough. When he took a 
book in hand he went through it, not only from cover to 
cover, but through the whole work, no matter how volumi- 
nous. In this manner, for example, he mastered, chapter 
by chapter, the whole of Sir Archibald Alison’s ‘ History 
of Europe.” Ex uno disce omnes. Probably, however, 
from the surfeit he thus had as a boy-reader, he has a 
curious disrelish in reading through any book now-a-days. 
Perhaps the only especial aptitude shown during the 
period of his home tuition was that evidenced by him as 
a map draughtsman. 

Between three and four years of his life were alone 
given to schooling. From 1848 until 1851 he was living 
as a pupil of singular promise at a large academy in 
Milton-on-Thames. During the last year of his stay 
there, he was the head boy of the establishment. A 
couple of years before his quitting it, his father, in the 
January of 1850, passed away, leaving his family to 4 
complication of troubles arising out of suits in chancery, 
consequent upon the hampered condition of a large pro- 
perty, of which, had he but lived a brief while longer, he 
After three or four 
years of heart-wearing litigation, the family property was 
so tangled in the spiderous web of equity, that, from being 
well-to-do, the widow and children began to feel the pres- 
sure of pecuniary difficulties, or at the least of narrowed 
circumstances. The younger son, Richard, then a strip- 
ling of seventeen—to the end that he might aid his mother 
in furthering her elder son’s ambition to take Holy Orders 


occasion of their last meeting in session at the Board of | through one of the Universities—eagerly took his place 
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3 a clerk in the Joint Stock Bank; remaining there in 
that capacity from the summer of 1854 to the autumn of 
18555 otherwise | for more than a whole twelvemonth. 
Living at some little distance from the bank, on his daily 
way thither and back he amused himself by sedulously 
onning mathematics. In the intervals of his desk-work 
wer the bank ledgers, he refreshed his intellect by solving 
yoblems. All the while, however, he must have been 
jetting over the impediment his new and uncongenial 
wocations put in the way of anything like a systematic 
dudy of mathematics. 

Fortunately their straitened means were at last so far 
improved, that the second son in the little household was 
mabled to throw up his position as a clerk at the Joint 
Sock Bank, and have his name entered as a student at 
King’s College. This welcome change was rendered pos- 
ible through the death of the father’s half-brother, by name 
William Birch, in consequence of whose lunacy the estate 
iad for some years been administered through the Court 
fChancery. Although Richard Proctor, then a youth of 
ighteen, had, only in the autumn of 1855, begun his at- 
endance at King’s College, he was first in all his classes 
tthe Christmas examinations. 

Having been scarcely a year at King’s College, Richard 
Moctor in 1856 joined his elder brother at St. John’s Col- 
be, Cambridge. Although in London he had carried off 
wveral prizes and won his scholarship with the greatest 
ase, hy reason of his mother’s death, now, his chief incen- 
we to exertion seemed to be removed. Never once during 
te two following years did he take part in any one of the 
maminations. So utterly apathetic was he that we believe 
ware in no way exaggerating when we remark that during 
ie whole of that period, until actually within four days 
this going before the examiners for his degree, he had 
md absolutely nothing whatever of mathematics. As to 
stonomy, his knowledge of the mere elementary mathe- 
utics of the subject was, at that point of his university 
weer, all but wil. Nevertheless, his name appeared 
8 twenty-third wrangler. In the January of 1860 he 
tk his degree of B.A. Before that year was out, he 
ping then twenty-three, he was married. Until 1863, 
stten years ago, it is curious to remember this, science 
ms by him still almost entirely neglected. He studied by 
mference during those three years, history and literature. 
hdomestic grief, the death of his eldest son, drove him at 
et, under his doctor’s advice, for the mere distraction of 
isthoughts, to studies of a more severe and engrossing 
Paracter. Nine children, it may here be remarked, have 
men born to him, of whom five are survivors—three sons 
hd two daughters. 

Mr. Proctor’s first literary effusion appeared at the very 
ase of 1863 in the December number of the Cornhill Maga- 
fe. It was a paper upon “ Double Stars.” During the 
lowing year he began a series of investigations in regard 
bthe great Ringed Planet of the Solar System, intending 
Pembody the fruits of his inquiry in a brief essay, 
Possibly for publication when completed in one of the 
Modicals. Gradually the work grew in bulk under his 
‘ands, until it appeared at last in its substantial form as his 
“atise on “Saturn and its System.” Out of his mapping 
ebours when preparing his volume on Saturn for the 





8s, grew his “‘Gnomonic Star Atlas,” and out of that 
r “Handbook of the Stars.” Lamentable reason for new 
“ort had come to him in that dark twelvemonth. It was 
“@ year, as everybody still, more cr less painfully 


‘members, of the last great momentary panic, when, On | 
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that Black Friday of 1866, so many great houses, joint- 
stock companies and what not, fell with a crash, crumbled 
into dust, collapsed in all directions—as though London 
had been devastated by some disastrous trade wind or 
earthquake. In one of the banks that disappeared in that 
time of crisis and calamity, Mr. Proctor was the second 
largest shareholder. With its disappearance he lost every- 
thing he possessed. Driven by so serious and startling an 
emergency, he did what so many have done before him 
under similar circumstances. He came up to London, 
scared rather than sanguine, to seek his fortunes in some 
way by brainwork. His determination then was to see if 
he could earn his livelihood through what had hitherto 
been for him only a costly luxury—namely, scientific litera- 
ture. To this end, like so many other beginners in the same 
way, he made the usual round of the publishers. He did so 
for three years together, with results the most dishearten- 
ing. Projects that he has since then most satisfactorily 
carried out were, turn by turn, discarded by one publishing 
house after another. Meanwhile the laborious student, 
now suddenly become a working man of ietters, was toil- 
ing on industriously. In the June of 1866 he had been 
elected a Member of the Royal Astronomical Society. 
Two years afterwards he was nominated a member of its 
Council, his seat at which he in 1869 resigned, but in 1871 
resumed. A twelvemonth afterwards he was chosen one 
of its Honorary Secretaries. To that position he was 
again elected at the last general meeting of the Asso- 
ciation. We believe that it is out of a disregard for any- 
thing like mere honorary badges of distinction that he has, 
on the one hand abstained from taking his M.A. degree, 
and on the other, has repeatedly declined being put in 
nomination for election as a Member of the Royal Society. 
Recently, it is true, he has been enrolled as an Honorary 
Member of King’s College, but his claim to that he had 
long since earned on his gaining his scholarship. While 
striving energetically to make good his position as a 
scientific writer, when the necessity for so doing was first 
thrust upon him, Mr. Proctor brought out in 1867 in rapid 
succession his ‘‘ Constellation Seasons,” his ‘“‘ Sun Views 
of the Earth,” and his Charts of Mars, Planetary 
Orbits, &c. In 1868 he published ‘“‘Half Hours with 
the Telescope,’’ and in 1869 ‘“‘ Half Hours with the Stars.” 
Ultimately, however, there came to him in 1870 his first 
really notable success in scientific literature. This arose 
from the publication by the Messrs. Longman of his 
remarkable volume ‘‘ Other Worlds than Ours.’’ It was 
the first book of his we ever read, and we remember read- 
ing it through, from cover to cover, enthralled. During 
that same year, 1870, he produced his ‘‘ Large Star Atlas.” 
A twelvemonth afterwards he issued from the press his 
notable volume on “ The Sun,” as well as his admirably 
well-compacted “Elementary Astronomy. It was during 
that year also that he printed in book-form the first series 
of his ** Light Science for Leisure Hours.’’ The second 
series, as our readers are probably aware has only during 
the present year, made its appearance. Five substantial 
publications came from his hand last year—‘ Essays on 
Astronomy,” his ** School Atlas of Astronomy,” his “ Orbs 
around Us,” his “ Elementary Physical Geography,” and 
his ‘Chart of 324,000 Stars.” About the approaching 
Transit of Venus, upon which he has long been writing 
largely in the periodicals, he will doubtless have some- 
thing to say yet more deliberately. While it is understood 
that a volume from his pen, bearing upon its front the 
attractive title of ‘The Borderland of Science” is now 
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in active preparation. Meanwhile, apart from these more 
carefully wrought labours of his in authorship, Mr. Proctor 
has, during these last few years, been writing industriously 
and indefatigably in a great variety of organs, daily, 
weekly, monthly, and quarterly, scientific and unscientific. 
Arrangements have, it may here be acded, been made with 
Mr. Proctor by the Lowell Institute of Boston for his 
delivery of a course of Twelve Lectures there, beginning 
towards the close of the ensuing month of October. Within 
a wonderfully brief interval, it must surely be allowed, by 
the assiduous application of his high intellectual powers to 
the elucidation of some of the grandest themes in the 
arcana of the Sciences, Richard Anthony Proctor has made 
good his claim to be regarded, not only as a luminous 
scientific writer, but as also, in the truest sense of the 
words, an Astronomer and a Mathematician. And any 
one to whom may be accorded the title of a true Astro- 
nomer may at the least be regarded as so lofty in his 
aspirations that he might almost take literally to himself 
the daring boast of Horace as a lyrical bard when he sang 
exultantly to Mecenas— 
** Quod si me lyricis vatibus inseres, 
Sublimi feriam sidera vertice.” 


> — 
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A CURIOUS CHAPTER OF AUTO- 
BIOGRAPHY. 


I. 


A pREARY house if ever there was one! Tall, gaunt, 
dilapidated. The walls stained brown in some places, and 
a dirty green in others. The stucco with which they are 
coated falling off in large flakes. Windows rising tier 
above tier, some of them boarded across with rough 
planks, others repaired with coarse paper, or strips of 
flapping canvas, the little glass that remains covered with 
a thick layer of dust. 

The Corinthian columns under the portico blistered and 
peeling: the stone steps at the front door broken and out 
of place: the roadway overgrown with weeds: the lawn 














and flower-beds a wilderness of nettles: the gravel path | 
once so trim, littered with broken bricks and fragments of | 


plaster, that have fallen from the cornice, the ornamental 
pond in the shrubbery coated with duckweed, the statue- 
fountain a ruin, the elaborately ornamented iron gate at 


the carnage-entrance yellow with rust and immoveable on | 


its hinges. 

I used as achild to stand inside that wretched enclo- 
sure sometimes of an evening, and as I heard the wind 
moaning, and watched the trees swaying to and fro, and 


looked first up at the stormy sky, and then from. between | 
the bars of the gate at the barren, sad-coloured heath, that | 
| place for ‘‘ Little Master,’ and that if I did not wanta 


stretched for miles and miles in every direction, a terrible 
feeling of despondency would creep over me, till, as the 
air darkened, my melancholy would change to a kind of 
panic, my heart would beat violently, a thousand frightful 
ideas would rush through my brain, and I could fancy 
that the chill twilight was peopled with shadowy forms, 
chuckling at my terror, and eager to drag me to my ruin. 

I was a close prisoner. 

I never dared stir beyond the high wall that surrounded 
the gardens, the shrubbery and the two fields at the back 
of the house. 

I might have been murdered: I might have been killed 
by slow torments, and however agonising my screams, no 
one would have heard me or come to my assistance. 


There was not a dwelling anywhere near us. I was 
utterly at the mercy of the housekeeper, Mrs. Allerton 
and her favourite, Steevie Bembridge, who, by-the-bye, 
had formerly been a stable boy. Both of them hated me, 


My father lived in some remote part of the old Grange, 
but I had never dared approach his room, and when he 
met me he did not appear even to notice my presence, 
He had a stern, gloomy face, and walked slowly, his head 
bent down, his hands behind his back, to all seeming lost 
inaday dream. I never spoke to him, he never spoke to 
me. 

I was terrified when I saw him approach, but as I heard 
his footsteps coming nearer and nearer, a sort of fascina. 
tion would keep me glued to the spot, much as I wished 
to escape, I had not the power to move. 

Though a gentleman’s son, I was a servant of servants, 
I had spent a miserable childhood; I had never hada 
companion, I had seldom if ever heard a kind word, | 
had never been taught anything, I was never warned or 
encouraged, or even punished. I cannot recollect that | 
ever had any toys. I had no pursuits, nothing to think 
about, no one to talk to. I was not exactly ill-used, though 
any one viciously inclined could have tormented me with 
impunity. I was simply ignored. Had I made a com. 
plaint it would not have been attended to. 

I was dressed shabbily, I took my meals in solitude. 
I was allowed to do pretty much as I pleased, so long as 
I kept out of the way. I had a room of my own, but it 
was scantily furnished, its principal contents being a rude 
cot, a cracked basin on a chair, and a ragged towel. 

When not in-doors, I spent most of my time wandering 
to and fro in the field at the back of the house. I was for 
ever dreaming, and my brain ran on so fast that the mul. 
titude of my ideas was a torment to me. 

Often I could not sleep at night for the strange objects 
that danced before my eyes, for the chaos of sounds that 
rang in my ears. 

At one time I had lived a good deal in the kitchen, being 
only too glad to be allowed now and then to do an odd 
job. It was so terrible to feel that though in the world! 
was not of it. I experienced real pleasure when the ser- 
vants told me that I might clean up some knives or dishes, 
polish a grate, or black a pair of boots. I was quite proud 
once when a compassionate mortal praised me for my 
cleverness. 

But a time arrived when even the poor consolation of 
abject drudgery was denied me. 

Mrs. Allerton came into the scullery one day, saw me 
at work, and with a cruel taunt and a sharp reprimand 
drove me upstairs. 

Whenever after that I ventured below, I received a cold 
but polite intimation that the servants’ hall was not the 


dish-clout tied to my tail, I had better be 

However, I was destined after a lapse of years to retum 
to the post that I had once so envied. But in the mean 
while I had grown frem a child into a young man. _I was 
no longer a willing but a rebellious slave, for I had learned 
to read: I had spent hour upon hour devouring books ° 
all kinds, borrowed from the old-fashioned library, which 
nobody by any chance visited. I had become restless, 
thoughtful, ambitious, and impatient, at having to brush 
Steevie Bembridge’s tro.sers and Mrs. Allerton’s boots. 
I was eager, too, to try my luck in that wonderful world 
outside the garden wall, of which my favourite authors 
had told me so much, but of which I had seen so little. 
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However, I anticipate. 

To return to the old house. 

I can recollect that dreary mansion when it was a very 
diferent place to what it became afterwards. 

I remember it years and years ago, when it used to be 
spendidly furnished, brilliantly lighted, crowded with 
gaily dressed visitors and spruce servants, and when 
night after night it echoed with the sound of music, 
laughter, and happy voices. 

Yet it had always been a dreary place to me. 

As may be surmised from what I have already said, my 
childhood had been a period of utter misery. I look back 
through a succession of dismal years, and recall with a 
shudder that mysterious being whom I had been taught to 
regard as my mother. 

She was very tall, with an abundance of splendid black 
hair, and eyes that flashed with an awful brilliancy. Her 
face was pale as that of a corpse, and she had long white 
fingers, that she twined together despairingly. Her wild, 
startled gaze, seemed always rivetted on some terrible 
object in the shadow-world. 

When she walked, it was with a long, restless stride, 
eloquent of smouidering passion and a mind ill at ease. 
Occasionally a half-suppressed yell would burst from her, 
and she would squeeze the palms of her hands convul- 
sively together or toss her arms fiercely above her head. 

She had many strange habits that to me, child as I was, 
were even alarming. Within the course of a few seconds 
I have seen her face express the most varied emotions, 
ranging from savage fury to frantic despair, and that with- 
out the slightest apparent instigation. Though she seldom 
spoke, she was subject to a rapid movement of the lips as 
though she were conversing inaudibly with some unseen 
companion. 

She dressed magnificently in broad flowing robes, grand 
drapery, of rich material, but sombre in tint and glittering 
with precious stones. 

I never loved her, for she frightened me. I knew that 
she was my mother, and yet I could not help regarding her 
as the creature of another world. 

I recollect being in her room one evening when she was 
dressing for a ball. Her weird loveliness, her strange and 
yet splendid apparel, her death-like face and marble arms, 
contrasting so strongly with the glitter of the jewellery 
which adorned them and the dark purple of her velvet 
skirt, filled me with awe. 


From time to time she burst into a cold metallic laugh, 
and then with a glance, almost of terror, checked herself. 
After a while she began to sing softly, as if in total forget- 
fulness of all around her. I could imagine that her spirit 
had travelled away out of the world into times past or to 
come, that without companion or friend on earth she had 
wandered into the shadowy domain to which of right she 
belonged. 

Presently her maid, Mrs. Allerton, came softly into the 
toom and placed her hand on the back of her mistress’ 
chair. My mother turned round suddenly, with a shriek 
that died away into a moan of terror, her eyes dilated, her 
hands clasped. 

Mrs. Allerton seized her by the wrist, shook her roughly, 
and, with grinding teeth, hissed some savage threat in 
her ear, 

Filled with a mad rage, I flew at the housekeeper, grappled 
with her, fiercely bit her arm, and sprang at her throat. 

‘ With an effort she flung me off, and struck me in the 
ace with her clenched fist. 





tigress, and the two fell to the ground together. But 
strong as my mother was, the housekeeper proved more 
than a match for her. She grasped her by the throat and 
dragged out her hair by handfuls, and dashed her head 
repeatedly against the wall. 

Recovering my wits and my strength, and more than ever 
enraged, I sprang again at Mrs. Allerton. But even as I 
did so I was felled by a terrific blow on the head. 


I discovered afterwards that, aroused by the shrieks of 
my poor mad mother, my father had rushed upon the scene 
with a heavy riding-whip. 

The next day I was tied up in the stable, and, under the 
housekeeper’s direction, flogged without mercy. Steevie 
Bembridge acted as executioner, and Mrs. Allerton, with 
her thin, compressed lips, and cold, grey eye stood calmly 
in front of me, and as she smiled at my agony, encouraged 
my tormentor to fresh exertion. 

What became of my mother I never ascertained. I 
believe she was locked upin some secret part of the house, 
in one of those mysterious rooms into which I had never 
dared penetrate, and from which she may at times have 
succeeded in escaping, for more than once at night did I 
hear soft ghostly footsteps in the passage outside my 
door, and I recollect being awakened early one dark 
winter's morning by a terrific yell, followed by hoarse 
shouts, a slamming of doors and a cruel sound of blows 
that roused me to a frenzy. 

On another occasion I woke up suddenly, and was 
paralysed with terror at seeing my mother at the foot of 
my bed, her hair hanging down over a long white robe, 
her outstretched arms pointed at me threateningly, and 
her eyes glaring like those of a basilisk. 

But though I say I awoke, that may have been merely in 
imagination, and it is possible that what I saw was only a 
dream. 

After my mother’s struggle with Mrs. Allerton on the 
night of the ball, the house became deserted. The guests 
fled rapidly in dismay, room after room was dismantled 
and locked up, most of the servants were dismissed, and 
soon my father, the housekeeper, Steevie Bembridge, and 
myself were the only persons remaining. 

As for my mother, as I have said already, I did not know 
what had become of her. Often and often did I look up at 
those barred windows that remained for days unopened. 
Often and often did I venture, with a terrible palpitation of 
the heart, into that one mysterious corridor which I had never 
yet dared traverse, in the hope of hearing a word or evena 
groan to indicate her place of confinement, but all in vain. 

At night I used to lie awake and hear my father pacing 
up and down for hours together, as it seemed, in the 
corridor that stretched from the principal staircase past 
the door of my room to the massive iron gate that com- 
municated with the organ gallery of the disused chapel. 

If I dropped asleep and awoke after a long interval of 
time, he would still be marching with a rapid, but even 
stride, backwards and forwards, occasionally pausing to 
uttey a deep groan or to mutter indistinctly, as if com- 
muning with some ghostly companion. 

One afternoon I found him lying in the back garden 
insensible. His face was rigid, swollen, and of a fearful 
ash colour, his hair and dress were disordered, and his 
hands clutched, as if in agony, torn up tufts of grass. 

I ran in haste to Mrs. Allerton. She struck me furiously 
in the face, bade me, in her sternest accents, not to follow 
her, and hurried, as I suppose, to my father’s assistance. 
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triumphant expression. I happened to be in my room. threatening. The dead leaves rustled like the bones of dead 
She locked the door, folded her arms, and eyed me for! men. The wind growled savagely and the bare limbs of 


several moments with a look of gratified malice. | the trees outside the enclosure bent down as if they would 
I believe she had it in her mind to torture me, but she | catch me up and tear me in pieces. 

had scarcely laid her hand on my shoulder, when Steevie | I walked round and round the garden, my pace quickep. 

Bembridge knocked hurriedly at the door, and begged her | ing as my fears increased. For some reason or other | 

‘¢‘ for heaven’s sake to come and attend to master.” was terribly frightened. My brain seemed to be rising up 
She rushed from the room in consternation. | higher and higher, and to be on the point of bursting oyt 


I remember once going on a visit. It was to the house | Of my head. I could have shrieked in my agony, but | 
of an old gentleman, a clergyman, whom I had occa- | had no power to utter a sound. - 
sionally seen among my father’s guests—a kind, good My walk increased to a trot. At last i felt that I had 
man, as I could perceive by his face. I had never spoken | lost all command over myself and in obedience to an un. 
to him nor he to me, but he had my esteem none the less controllable impulse I rushed from the garden into the 
for that. More than once had I noticed his eye fixed on | field beyond. 
me with an expression of pity. ; | But even as I did so I was maddened with terror. 
This visit, the one bright incident in fifteen years of | To turn back, however, was, I felt, impossible. In spite 
misery, took place very soon after my mother’s death, of | of my fears which drove me to frenzy, in spite of an 
which I shall have more to say by and bye. | anguish not to be expressed in words, I was compelled to 
_ I left the house in which I had lived so long—lI cannot | hurry on. 
call it home—full of wonder and curiosity ; when I returned As I rushed forward the air seemed to darken and to 
after an-all too brief holiday of six weeks, I was maddened | grow thicker and thicker. A dull red mist rose before my 
to think of the degradation and neglect that I should again | eyes, horrid laughter mixed with screams and groans rang 
be called upon to endure. | in my ears and I appeared to struggle with some invisible 
| 





I was very happy at the good clergyman’'s. I led a calm | agency that stood in my path and barred my progress. 
uneventful existence and was treated not as a mere drudge At length panting and with a cold sweat bursting from 
and incubus but in the manner to which I was entitled by | every pore, I reached a secluded part of the grounds in 
birth and position. which lay a pond shut in by melancholy trees. 

It was strange to reflect that I was no longer a gentleman I had often watched this pond under the influence of a 
only in name, that there were servants willing to wait on | painful fascination ; its waters were so dark and slimy, and 
me, that I could read or go out walking without fear of | such snakelike tangled growths lay on its surface ; it was so 





ridicule or a thrashing. silent, so motionless, so treacherous in its ghastly repose, 
My kind friend did his best to make me happy, talked | so suggestive of terrible secrets lying hid in its oozy depths, 
simply and patiently to me on many topics, gave me such | _ I have sat by its brink for hours and never heard a 


encouragement and advice as lay in his power, provided | sound, none at least save those engendered by my own 
me with wholesome occupation, devoted an hour or two | heated imagination. 


a day to instructing me, and even bought me at his own I paused at the brink of this dreary lake, a veritable 


expense a new suit of clothes. | Slough of despond, and my heart beat madly. 
To tell the truth I had been sent to his house in a I felt that some terrible event was approaching but I 
wretchedly shabby condition. | could not even guess its nature. 


Presently I perceived a little way off a tangled mass of 


He had a little daughter, a blue eyed, fair haired, 
what I imagined must be human hair. 


laughter loving child, a few months younger than myself 


but with a great notion of helping her father in the duties I approached nearer; my suspicions were verified. 

of the household. Then a face revealed itself; it had risen in a moment, 
Wife the good clergyman had none. silently, without causing a ripple from the oily mud- 
Carry was a charming companion, lively, communicative, | coloured water. 

and sympathetic. She listened to my story with tears in I recognised it instantaneously; it was that of my 

her eyes, and we arranged that if ever I could escape from | mother. 

my father’s, we would start house together as man and The head turned abruptly over on one side. The mouth 

wife. twitched, the eyes opened and glared at me horribly. The 


How miserable I felt when the hour of my departure | long black clotted hair seemed turning into snakes. | 
arrived. Carry made no attempt to conceal her grief. The | uttered a lamentable cry and fell senseless. 


kind old clergyman though he preached philosophy, had (To be continued.) 
compassion written on his face, and my own feelings were ’ 
quite beyond expression in words. > 
How Mrs. Allerton and Steevie ridiculed and tormented 
me on my return! I lost temper, fell into one of my A NORMAN FAIR. 
“tantrums ” as they were termed by the housekeeper, and ere 
was sent early and supperless to bed, my shoulders aching Froissart has the credit of having stated that the Eng- 
from the recent application of the ex-stableboy’s cane. lish amused themselves moult tristement ; although it has 


One day, some six weeks before this, I had gone for a | been asserted, upon pretty good authority, that in no 
walk in the kitchen garden, as one of the neglected yards | known edition of his works does that statement occur, we 
was termed for the sake of distinction. think that the lively companion of Gaston de Foix might 

A chill autumn evening was closing in, I could imagine | have said so, if he did not, and that he might have re- 
that the year’s sunshine had all died out. Everything wore | membered that old proverb about people who live in glass 
a peculiar leaden tint. From the sky overhead to the walls | houses. For, whatever may be the cause, we are strongly 
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inclined to the opinion that French folk are little more 
lively than anybody else now-a-days, whatever they may 
have been when England was “ merrie England. 

The fact is, that a great deal of nonsense is talked about 
the universal superiority of continental officers to our own. 
No doubt, they do manage some things better in France, 
their dinners, for instances, and their municipal arrange- 
ments, but that does not prove that everything is better 
abroad than at home, Take the prevalent cant about the 
superiority of a French Sunday. Well, what on earth is 
there more to do on a summer Sunday in Paris than in 
London! You can go excursions; but so you can in 
London, and we imagine that no one will assert that 
Richmond, Hampton Court, or Greenwich are inferior to 
their continental equivalents! Certainly, if people desire 
to stew in a hot theatre, or to maunder round the tables 
in a stuffy billiard-rooms throughout an August evening, 
if they really enjoy dancing in an illuminated garden, or 
listening to songs which are innocuous only because unin- 
telligible, they may pass Sunday night more to their taste 
in France than in England ; and, during the day time, the 
streets are, we suppose, an attraction to those who, like 
Mr. Boffin, derive their greatest enjoyment from looking 
in the shopwindows. But for ordinary beings who like to 
be cool, and weary of a window after the fifth or sixth 
inspection, the day might as well be passed in London— 
with just one exception ; Mr. Bruce is fortunately unknown 
on the Continent. 

If any place on earth might lay claim to be considered 
spirituel, surely it should be Le Havre, the birthplace of 
Casimir Delavigne and Bernardin de St. Pierre. Also 
unsophisticated to a great evtent, and still the great centre 
of activity in Ja belle Normandie. Let us see what Le 
Havre en féte looks like. It is the first week in August, 
and, according to immemorial custom, la foire de S. Anne 
isto take place upon Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday, the 
3rd, 4th, and 5th, this is the great time of rejoicing in that 
cleanest and prettiest of seaport towns, as well as for all 
the surrounding country, from Harfleur to Etretat. Why 
on earth St. Anne should have been chosen as the patron 
of the fair, it would be hard to say, seeing that her festival 
occurs some ten days earlier; perhaps the good Havrois 
are of opinion that, as an old-fashioned saint, she does not 
approve of new-fangled notions, and sticks to Old Style. 
At any rate, the fair is duly opened on Sunday in the 
Cours de la République, and—nobody, to speak of, goes. 
There is a donkey race, and there is some music from the 
band of the Cinquiéme de la Ligne, and there is a mat de 
cocagne—anglice, greasy pole—to be climbed for presents 
of amore or less ineligible nature; but with a felicity of 
invention worthy of our own country, it has been decided 
that Trouville regatta shall take place on the same day, 
and, consequently, all the world and his wife being miles 
across the bay, the fair falls just a trifle flat. By the bye, 
it would be rather curious to enquire apropos of that same 
mat, from whence it derived its name; was the pays de 
cocagne chosen as the ideal “land of plenty” because of 
the traditional richness of London, after our metropolis 
had gained the appellation of Cockayne from some other 
cause, or was the soubriquet applied thereto, owing to the 
Supposed resemblance between its gold-paved streets and 
a romance-land of the name ? 

But we digress ; let us try what Monday, the great day of 
the fair, will be like. We enter the Cours de la République 
shortly after one o’clock, to find it occupied upon either 
side with the traditional booths, containing gingerbread, 
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sweetstuff, and toys; people are very busy preparing their 
stalls for the ensnarement of the expected public; in one 
rickety shed a gentleman in blouse is pulling out what 
seems to be red biown-glass into most unappetising 
morsels ; further on, a young lady is sitting outside her 
den, and fabricating some dreadful description of bonbon, 
with the assistance of, apparently, a lump of cobbler’s wax 
and ahammer. Next we meet a little, very little caravan, 
outside of which is an announcement that “ La Sorcitre— 
la somnambule"’ may be consulted within ; there does not 
seem to be room for much company, and even Canidia 
herself seems to have found it rather a close hot day, inas- 
much as she is obviously sitting under the awning of the 
next tent but one, taking in everything with those unmis- 
takeable Rommany eyes of hers, in which you can hardly 
tell pupil from iris. A little higher up the street is the 
mat de cocagne gastronomique, which, at three o'clock, 
is to be the great feature of to-day’s entertainment; the 
toys of yesterday have been replaced by a loin and shoulder 
of mutton, and by a leg of mutton economically cut in two 
lest any one climber should get too much. Suddenly, at 
the end of the street, we come upon an erection which 
really startles us, it is so like a scaffold for public execu- 
tions, as we have seen such things in La $uive, and other 
spectacles ; the generally fatal effect is not diminished by 
many tricoloured flags, and escutcheons labelled R. F., but 
it is puzzling to find the place occupied, instead of an axe 
and block, by a circle of chairs which suggest the Christy 
Minstrels. For a momenta wild hope flashes to the brain ! 
Can they have ventured to break their rule of never 
appearing out of London, and has public vengeance at 
once seized the opportunity of accounting with them for 
hours of weariness and misery? But no, it is only the 
music stand empty until the evening. Meanwhile, the 
street is filling with a tolerably dense crowd, wearing that 
indescribable air of cleanliness and good humour which is 
so distinctive of French people en féte. The costume of 
the women might for a moment induce you to think your- 
self in Oban or Inverary, so exactly identical is it with the 
female fashions in the West Highlands ; most of the 
children look rosy and healthy, most of the people gene- 
rally are well-preserved, and most of the men wear blouses. 
What an advantage would it be if the male population of 
the working classes in this country would only adopt the 
blouse. It is not merely the gain in picturesqueness and 
colour, which is no small item, but how much cleaner and 
more serviceable such a dress is than are the filthy fustians 
in which English labourers dress themselves, and how 
much cooler in weather like the present. 


The crowd does not seem to do much in the way of 
amusement beyond fitfully throwing or shooting for cakes 
and sweetmeats; a good deal of stale gingerbread and 
hard cider is consumed, and everybody appears to be con- 
tented, but it cannot be called gay. On remarking this to 
the keeper of a cabaret, he replies, “‘ Ah, ga diminue tous 
les ans ;” so, perhaps, one ought to have come some time 
ago, unless he, also, as we inclined to suspect was, /audator 
temporis acti! The principal attractions of the fair seem 
to be two booths and a merry-go-round; at one of those 
elegant pavilions is stationed an elderly person who is 
mending a drum, while the front is decorated with certain 
representations of two individuals — perfect prodigies of 
mal-formation—who are engaged in paralytic struggles 
with each other, and in lifting carriages containing troops 
of dragoons, and such like pastimes. The other and 
larger temple of the Muses is dedicated Aux Enfans 
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Courageux, and is the home of the Famille Persoise, who 
will this evening perform sundry well-worn feats of 
tumbling, and whose histrionic wardrobe is now drying 
outside in a manner suggestive of bathing. Still it is 
something to be able to gaze at those red and white 
calecons, and to feast the eyes upon those gorgeous pic- 
tures of the Massacre of the Innocents, the Revels of the 
Nymphs, and the Judgment of Solomon, which enliven 
the front of the show. The merry-go-round is rather 
more lively ; a concealed organ is alternately playing La 
femme & barbe and Les pompiers de Nanterre, with a charm- 
ing incidental accompaniment on the trumpet and triangle, 
all the chairs and all the hobby-horses are quite full, and 
the poor old grey mare is making the whole revolve in the 
most sickening manner. It is good to watch the different 
children ; how some of them settle down in a business-like 
way to have their money’s worth, how others disport them- 
selves in gymnastics which make the blood run cold to 
witness them, and how the belle of the party, in pink 
ribbons and a pigtail, attempts in the most obvious manner 
to reproduce the airs and graces of Mademoiselle Seraphine 
who did the haute ecole in the travelling circus last spring. 
It is very popular, that merry-go-round, and quite eclipses 
its smaller rival down the street, in spite of the big drum 
belonging to the latter, which does its best to prevent one 
from hearing the organ murder La belle Héléne, and quite 
out-thunders Partant pour la Syrie. Query, is the principle 
the same as that formerly in vogue at the execution of two 
popular state criminals ? 

Three o’clock arrives ; off go the guns, and off rush the 
crowd to the mat de cocagne. ‘There is a sort of reserved 
space around the pole of plenty, admission to which can 
be obtained only on payment of 15 centimes, a fact upon 
which our nearest neighbour outside the barrier is bitterly 
sarcastic— J] faut payer,” says this worthy, an old man 
of the most revolting appearance, with the manners of a 
duke, “‘et on appelle ca amusements publiques!!” How- 
ever he took comfort as man after man failed in spite of 
sand and muscle, and seemed really pained when one 
competitor, of whom he had predicted no good, carried off 
the shoulder of mutton. After this we had had nearly 
enough of the gaieties of the fair, but the populace did not 
seem tired ; there they sat, and there they wandered, child- 
ren, middle-aged people, and others who looked old enough 
to have remembered St. Anne herself, and the foundation 
of the féte. Perhaps it was not duller than fairs generally 
—on the whole we think it was not more depressing than 
every one at which it has ever been our fortune to assist in 
England, but it certainly was not less so. 

Tuesday's amusements partook of the same wild hilarity 
which had characterised the two previous days; but at 
length the night arrived, bringing with it the close of the 
fair, and a finale to the proceedings which, it must be 
owned, went far to make up for all that had passed. This 
was the Retraite aux Flambeaux in the Cours de la Ré- 
publique. It was about half past eight when we arrived 
at the appointed place, and everybody was trooping up the 
street from the Boulevard de Strasbourg in a state of most 
evident expectation. The scaffolds were decorated with 
Vauxhall lamps, and a few Chinese lanterns were hanging 
outside the cafés, but the chief illumination was from the 
moor-—that ‘large, calm moon,” of which we have all 
heard, had really put in an appearance, and was as bright 
as could be wished. All of a sudden the great music-stand 
is bathed in a glow of red fire, and bang go the drums 
somewhat ahead of us—the procession is coming! At 





first it is only an approaching glow of golden light, with 
the tramp of feet, the champ champ of the band in the 
distance. Then it comes nearer, first, long lines of oyp. 
riers, arm in arm and in perfect order, then the band of ies 
Fanfares Havrois, after them the fambeaux—about twenty 
long poles, each of which supports a pyramid of some 
thirty Chinese lanterns swinging in the air and looking at 
a little distance like balls of liquid gold; then the band of 
the Cinguiéme de la Ligne, then two men burning green 
fire, and after this the populace arm in arm. So we went 
down the long street, bands thundering, flambeaux tossing 
in the air, and everybody merry, and orderly, and well 
conducted so that women and children walked with as 
much comfort as strong men; and as the green fire turned 
to golden, and the Retraite swept round by the Rue 
Casimir Delavigne, one could not help the thought that 
Sterne was not so far wrong after all. 

So we stroll home, as the moonlight lies cool and plea. 
sant on the plane trees and the turf before the Hotel de 
Ville, and presently this is the Grand Quai, and the broad 
path of the moon lies still sweeter across the still waters 
of the bay; the votive lamp is just beginning to twinkle 
before the shrine of Notre Dame des Flots, and people are 
quietly wandering home with hushed voices as if the night 
were too good for noise. La féte de St. Anne is over. 
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REVIEWS. 


Poems and Sonnets. By Georce Bartow. John 

Camden Hotten. 

Mr. Barlow has read poetry, and it is probable that he 
understands it. There is no evidence in his more serious 
work of misdirected energies or ill-chosen subjects. He 
does not write in verse what had better have been written 
in prose, nor attempt to render his work poetical by the 
introduction of phrases which are only considered to 
deserve this title when used by the romance-writer. From 
these faults, which are committed every day by new poets, 
especially when they have received the American influence, 
Mr. Barlow is almost entirely free. His sonnets are of a 
subject and intention which does not forbid comparison 
with Petrarch himself. His shorter poems are frequently a 
little unnecessary in the moral information which they 
contain, and the lively ones are rather sad, but they would 
not gain by being translated into prose. If he has a fault, 
it is a never changing monotony and an entire want of 
climax. He cannot be called a singer, as his voice 
possesses only one note. A simple railway whistle is not 
to be called a musical instrument. It may be called an 
intonator, and some such dreadful name will be given by 
industrious readers to Mr. Barlow when they have gone 
through his three volumes of poems and sonnets. Let 
this be taken as an example of the sonnet style— 

THOSE FLOWERS. 
‘“‘T have them still..those flowers—ah! those flowers 
Thy blossom in my heart not withered yet 
Though more than twelve months 'tis since they were wet 
With tender nourishing of northern showers, 
Since they were beautiful in northern bowers; 
Sweet savours even now of soft regret 
Hang round them, and a fragrant, misty net 
Of memory having most miraculous powers 
To wake the past and bring it near again; 
Ah! That sweet past of mine, that most sad past, 
Most sad, most sweet, set thick with thorns of pain, 
With many a cloudy canopy overcast, 
Yet bearing roses one or two to last, 
A smile or two predestined to remain.” 
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true.” There are several hundred sonnets under different 
titles, but if any ordinary reader were to read fifty aloud in 


In other words, “’Tis true, ‘tis pity—pity ‘tis, ‘tis | 


a string, the hearer would certainly suspect him at the end | 


of having read the first ten, five times over. 
Among the poems there is one of twelve lines, called 
«The Man of Genius :” it opens thus— 
“Once a man of geni 
By the Galilean inlanc 





but other authors, less modern than Mr. Barlow, have 
already treated this subject in a less modern spirit. ‘ The 
Rose” is more harmless, and may be quoted entire with 
the author’s own italics- 
‘* Where is the Rose I gave 
Is this the sorry way 
You treat the gifts that I confer ? 
Come, have you lost it, eh ? 
Or, valued it as much as her 


You used to love- 


ou, sir ? 





in play ?” 


‘* The Rose is gone, but, sweet, the fact 
Is such a flower scatters 
So easily its petals packed. 
Your gift so highly fiatters 
That—in one wild, impulsive act 
I kissed it all to tatters!” 





Later poems mourn the giver of the rose as being also 
nomore. With this hint of her lover's habits when wild 
and impulsive, we shudder to think what her sad fate may 
have been. Over other details of his own character and 
her martyr-like submission to it, we draw a veil, not of 
modesty, but of tears. 


he is, unfortunately, too pathetic. Let tender-hearted 


persons take warning in time, and brace themselves for a | 


tragedy before they open his apparently mild and murmur- 
ing Poems and Sonnets. 


Mr. Percy Slipscombe’s Visit to the Isle of 
Wight; being a Series of Humorous Sketches of a 
recent six days’ trip to the Island. By GRANTHAM 
Jay. Town and Country Publishing Company 
(Limited). 

It is the misfortune of people who are out on a holiday 
trip that they frequently experience acute attacks of high 
spirits, under the influence of which jokes are enthusiasti- 
cally uttered and received, whose nature is so fragile that 
at the slightest repetition they perish. Like birds of melo- 
dious song and rare plumage, which will not live in cap- 
tivity, these morsels of wit and echoes ef laughter moult 
all their feathers, lose their merry notes, and expire miser- 
ably when caged in print. The mortal remains of a great 
number of such captives are stretched by Mr. Grantham 
Jay through 82 pps. of close print, and presented to us as 
humorous sketches. They are about as humorous as the 


Mr. Barlow is not improper, but | 





skeleton of a man who was a very good joker when he | 


was alive—but notjmore so. Without further description, 
an extract, chosen with great care and every desire that it 
shall be favourable, may now permit the book to speak 
for itself :— 


“Seeing some very fine cattle grazing in a field close by, he asks a 
man wearing a deep slouching hat (completely enveloping the upper 
part of his face) who also appears to be looking at the herd— 

“* May those Cattle, Sir, be adjudged fair specimens of the world 
renowned Shanklin Chine?’ [N.B.—Mr. Slipscombe pronounces the 
Ch. of ‘Chine’ as in the word ‘ character.’ ] 

“*Undoubtedly, Sir,’ replies the man in the slouched hat; ‘ yon¢ 
cattle are of Shanklin, and bear a certain resemblance to their parents. 
They may, therefore, fairly be called specimens of the world-renowned 
Shanklin Kine you speak of ; but the island can boast of far more won- 
derful cattle than even these, Sir.’ 


ler 





| the purpose, because the 


eclipsed all other of 
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thought these kine 


*** Indeed, Sir,’ repli jlipscombe, ‘I 











rhat is a function, Sir,’ rejoins the individual accosted, ‘to the 
best of belief « 1 to the tion of the Sun, Moon, and our 
oO net. If you mean that these cattle, noble creatures as they 
1 tl rf Wight, I unt you tl ma 
it i rtain C You e heard, Sir, I do 
not doubt, of | Ve 
Mr. Slips he has recei the faintest possible 
i of 1 West C and hopes to obtain 
n ma that evening. 
W a 1 bef hand that the East and West 
Cows—as they are termed—are really most wonderful creatures, far 
excelling as a whole the kine of Shanklin.’ ” 


Although the book is one narrative, it is all related in 
the present tense, giving the reader an impression that he 
is listening to an account of the contents of a humorous 
tch, rather than suffering from the thing itself. We 
recommend this little volume to all over-excited holiday 
makers who are likely to need some modifying influence to 
take off the edge of their Margate joviality and excursion- 
train funniness 





A Freehold Villa for Nothing; or, How to become 
my own Landlord without Capital. By I. Mar- 
VEL; to which is added, How to Construct a 
Freehold Villa. By D. Smirn, F.R.A.S., Azchi- 

John Kempster & Co. 

I. Marvel relates that he became weary of paying rent 
for his house, and so with the assistance of friends, and 
a little luck, he found a builder and a Building Society, 
borrowed money, bought a piece of ground, and built a 
semi-detached villa on it; the neighbouring house was built 
at the same time, and in the same manner, by a comrade 
of equally enterprising character. Mr. Marvel obtained his 
villa for nothing, but not all at once. He had paid at the 
end of fifteen years £732 in instalments to the Building 
Society, and in losses and interest on sunk money, and 
was then out of debt and the owner of his house. He 
discovered that if during those fifteen years he had been 
a tenant, and had paid £48 for the first six years, £50 for 
the next three, and £52 for the next six, that at the end of 
the same period of fifteen years he would have paid the 
same sum, £732, and not have been in possession of his 
house at all. He therefore looked round with pride and 
pleasure, and said in his heart: “ Since I have paid no 
more by this time for buying my house than I should have 
had to pay for not buying it, logic forces me to the con- 
clusion that I have got it for nothing!” And being a 
benevolent and clear-headed man, he sat down and wrote 


tect. 


a clever little book containing a history of the transaction. 


He did more. Out of gratitude to the Building Society 
which had wrought his happiness, he has added a serie. 
of rules for the formation of a similar society in places 
where one does not-already exist. Out of consideration 
for the helpless case of people who may not be so lucky 
as he was in having among their personal friends a builder, 
whose advice may be relied on, he, or rather his publishers, 
have also included a short treatise on villa building, which 
is very practical and useful, and might be of service to 
many unfortunates who want to know what a villa should 
be made of, that they may the better choose one when 
ready-made, or live in one already chosen but ill-made. 

All villa-dwellers should possess this book, and let them 
not be alarmed by the ill-chosen and apparently clap-trap 
title. The contents will be found not less sensible and to 
first page indulges in a little 


cock-a-doodle-doo. ‘There are a number of diagrams, and 
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at the beginning is a coloured portrait of the veritable 
villa, which will make every one who has paid rent for 
fifteen years without becoming the owner of such a house, 
tear his hair with rage. To increase the misery of the 
new possessor, there is a cold and business-like preface 
written by the publisher, to state that he has seen the villa, 
and it is not like Lamia’s palace at Corinth, but a sub- 
stantial and enviable fact, 
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OLD-FASHIONED CARICATURES. 





THE present age seems to have no admiration for the 
grotesque, ludicrous, often ill-natured, generally coarse, 





| and soberer, more and more grimly in earnest. Even our 
laughter must have a purpose; we may not administer a 
| dig in the ribs, save politely; and a joke must not be ut. 
tered without due deliberation, or unless it have a trite 
piece of morality attached to its tail. Our ancestors of 
the Georgian era certainly troubled themselves very little 
about refinement or beauty of form. The sketches which 
we give this week, and which serve as an instalment—as 
specimens of a volume now in preparation, preach this 
| doctrine in tolerably plain language, and are not difficult 
to be recognised as some of the most characteristic pro. 
| ductions of the celebrated Gilray. Into details we need 
|not enter now; each cut has a few and sufficient words of 
|explanatory matter attached to it, we shall therefore do no 
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| A FIT OF INDIGESTION. 
The Prince Regent at Carlton House. 


designs that so delighted our less fastidious ancestors. 
The art of caricature in the original acceptance of the 
term seems almost, if not entirely, to have died out. For 
the indelicate, though humorous, mummeries of a bye- 
gone period, we have substituted the ambitious cartoon, 
with its lofty patriotism and high moral purpose, and such | 
elegant, if rather languid, drawings, as those supplied by | 
the so-called comic papers. We are certainly more re- 
fined; to use a metaphor, we have substituted operatic 
selections for rollicking songs; it may be questioned, how- 
ever, whether we have not sacrificed point and fun in an 
unnecessary degree to a somewhat morbid sense of gen- 
tility. It is certainly very hard to get a laugh out of any 
drawing now-a-days. We seem to be growing soberer 








CITIZENS DEPLORING THE FLIGHT OF LOUIS XVI. 
Sansculottes Rejoicing at his Recapture. 


|more than simply direct the reader's attention to some 
| very amusing specimens of an almost extinct art, stating, 


however, in conclusion, that very probably we shall return 
to the subject of old-fashioned caricature, and treat it at 
further length in an ensuing number. 
>. 
REVIEWS—(ConrTinvuep). 
Studies of the Greek Poets. By Jonn AppiNGTON 
Symonps. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
Besides his ‘“ Introduction to the Study of Dante,” the 


|author of this graceful and intelligent sketch of Greek 


poetry has won the goodwill of scholars by his careful.and 
judicious editing of Professor Conington’s miscellaneous 
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George III. and Queen Charlotte at Breakfast. 
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works. His associations and antecedents therefore qualify 
him for the task which he has now undertaken, a task 
which sorely needs undertaking, because almost all 
histories of the Greek Poets, as a whole, are conceived 


and executed in too matter-of-fact and cursory a way, with | 


a singular lack of illustration and quotation. It seems to 
us that Mr. Symonds has gone some way to remedy this 
defect, and if he is not equally copious in all his chapters, 
in many of them he leaves nothing to be wished. Nor is 
this the only recommendation of his volume. Up to his 
time, the rule has been to divide the history of Greek 
literature into three periods—the first reaching from the 
first beginnings up to the period when Athens became 
supreme in Hellas; the second covering the period of that 
supremacy—i.e., from the discomfiture of the Persian 
invader to the age of Alexander; the third extending over 
the Decline of Greek spirit after Alexander’s death till the 
final extinction of Greek civilisation. But in the work 
before us, we find it broken up into five periods instead of 
three (1) the Legendary or Heroic period; (2) the Tran- 
sition from Epic to Lyric, satiric, moral, and philosophic 
poetry, extending from B.c. 776 to 477; (3) the period of 
Athens’ supremacy in intellect as in arms, which gave the 
drama its maturity, besides fostering history, oratory, and 
philosophy ; (4) the declension of Athenian genius, which 
synchronises with the gradual decay of art and literature 
in Greece proper; (5) the period from B.”.. 323 to the final 
extinction of Greek civilisation—the periods, as Professor 
Symonds puts it, in a happy sentence, ‘“‘of superb 
adolescence, early manhood, magnificent maturity, robust 
old age, and senility.” By adopting this division he is 
enabled to cover his canvas more equally, and to divide 
his chapters more commodiously than one would have 
thought it possible, though we might perhaps complain 
that the first period, that of Homer and Hesiod—in which 
many vexed questions would crop up—is passed over with 
a very few words, and that the first set study in the book 
is devoted to the fragments of the half-god, half wizard, 
Empedocles, a very attractive phrase of Greek poetry, as to 
which we are but too thankful to enjoy, Mr. Symonds’ 
systematising and discriminative ‘speculations. 
be hard to name a brief sketch of a poet, about whom so 
little can be known, in which that little is better massed 
and put together. His mystic character and pretensions, 
his influence on Lucretius, his genuine enthusiasm and 
trust in the efficacy of his own spells, have been realised 
by the essayist, and delineated with exceeding tact and 
perspicuity. And as to the character of his poetry, we 
accept as most true the remark that “the epithet ‘ Ounpsxds 
Homericus’ is very just, for not only is it clear that 
Empedocles had studied the poems of Homer-with care, 
and had imbibed their phraseology, but he also possessed a 
genius akin to that of Homer in love of simplicity, in 
fidelity to nature, in unimpeded onward flow of energetic 
verse.”"—P. 49. All that we regret in this chapter is that 
its author did not give himself the additional trouble of 
turning his prose extracts of the philosophic poet into 
verse—a task which would have lent a charm to his pages, 
whereas the prose versions in a smaller type run a great 
risk of being skipped by the reader. This remark of ours 
may find illustration in the next chapter, where the author 
vouchsafes one or two poetic versions of Miscellanies of 
his late father, Dr. Symonds, and of Theognis from 
Hookham Frere, which give a perceptible life and light to 
the chapter. We are, indeed, a little surprised to find Mr. 
Symonds, in a note at p. 83, qualifying the praise usually 
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| given to the skill exhibited in ‘ Theognis restitutus,” 
because, unless we fall back on Frere or Welcker, or some 
new system to be applied to the gnomic’ poetry of 
Theognis, we have to accept it all as a mass of maxims, 
only meant for Megarian copy slips, or for declamation by 
| successive ages of Greek school boys. It lies with those 
who gainsay Frere’s reconstruction of the poet's life from 
| his remains to propose a likelier plan. On the other hand, 
we commend highly the author’s vindication of the relation 
between Theognis and Cyrnus, as one consistent with the 
purest bond of Doric chivalry. ‘ A Spartan ora Cretan 
settlement resembled a large public school, in which the 
elder boys choose their fags and teach them and protect them 
in return for duty, service, and companionship.”—P, 85, 
There are also in this chapter some very just remarks on 
the low and despondent belief as regards a future which 
prevailed in Solon’s day and poems. 


When our author is launched into the lyric poetry of 
Greece, he very happily breaks, not infrequently the bonds 
of prose. Here, indeed, he is fortunate in having at com. 
mand a few rare and unpublished translations by Professor 
Conington, one of which, a version of the drinking song 
about Harmodius and Aristogeiton attributed to Callis. 
tratus, is very true to the Greek, though not, we think, so 
spirited, as the late Lord Denman’s in Bland’s Anthology, 
But he is inno need of having to recur to others when he 
can furnish such pretty versions of his own, as this from 
the parcemia of Alczus in p. 135— 





‘The rain of Zeus descends, and from high heaven 

A storm is driven: 

And on the running water-brooks the cold 
Lays icy hold: 

Then up and beat the winter: make the fire 
Blaze higher and higher : 

Mix wine as sweet as honey of the bee 
Abundantly : 

Then drink, with comfortable wool around 
Your temples bound. 

We must not yield our hearts to woe, or wear 
With wasting care; 

For grief will profit us no whit, my friend, 
Nor nothing mend: 

But this is our best medicine, with wine fraught 
To cast out thought.”’ 


Mr. Symonds with justice remarks that the debt of 


Homer to Alczus cannot be over-estimated. He also 
lovingly lingers on the epigrams and ‘‘threnoi’’ of Simo- 


nides, and devotes a chapter full of good criticism and of 
graceful translations from the Greek to that somewhat 
neglected lyrist of the Dorian school, the immortal Pindar. 
To the discussion of such subjects there is brought in 
these pages no small amount of modern parallelism and 
comparison, and both the scholar and the unlearned reader 
will find novel food, and food quite worth tasting, as they 
peruse the space devoted to the odes, in which are com- 
bined “‘ the strong flight of the eagle, the irresistible force 
of the torrent, the richness of Greek wine, and the majes- 
tic pageantry of nature in one of her sublimer moods.” 
When we get to the dramatist it rejoices us to find Mr. 
Symonds doing full justice to the long-maligned Euripides. 
It is true that he regrets the lack of space which forbids 
him to deal with this dramatist as he could wish; but one 
hardly shares the regret, inasmuch as his eloquent apology 
fulfils the very want, for which it is written as an excuse. 
After showing that he is at a disadvantage in competing 





with rivals who had nearly exhausted the resources 0 
tragic art, and before illustrating his tragic power by 
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i 
copious samples from his speeches and dialogues, Mr. 
Symonds writes thus of Euripides :— 

“It would be a delightful task to attempt to do him justice in the 
teeth of a malevolent generation of critics, led by Schlegel and Muller, 
who do not understood him—to summon from the shadows of the Attic 
stage the ‘magnificent witch’ Medea, pure-soul’d Polyxena, wifely 
Alcestis, fiery-hearted Phaedra, chaste and cold Hippolytus, Andro- 
mache upon her chariot a royal slave, Orestes in his agony soothed by 
a sister's ministrations, the sunny piety of Ion, the self-devotion of 
Menceceus—intermingling, perchance, these pictured forms, pure, 
statuesque, and clear as frescoes from Pompeii, with choric odes and 
exquisite descriptions. The lyrics of Euripides are among the choicest 
treasures of Greek poetry ; they flow like mountain rivulets, flashing 
with sunbeams, eddying in cool, shady places, rustling through leaves 
of mint, forget-me-nots, marsh-marigold, and dock. His landscapes 
are most vivid; in ancient poecry there is nothing to compete with the 
pictures of Citharon, while the Bacchantes lie limb-length beneath the 
silver firs, their snakes asleep, and the mountain-air ruffling their loose 
curls : or with the cave of Polyphemus, where the satyrs lead their flocks 
from pasture up the valley between chestnut-tree and chestnut, to the 
lawns that overhang dark purple sea waves. In the department of the 
picturesque, Euripides is unrivalled. His paintings have the truth to 
nature, the delicately-moulded outline, and the facile grace of the most 
perfect bas-reliefs or frescoes.’’—P. 211. 


This criticism is at once truthful and eloquent, and we 
are exceedingly glad to find an English critic, who like 
Goethe, protests against the reluctance of litterateurs to 
appreciate Euripides. Justly does he note of him that he 
alone of the tragic dramatists, alone of the Greeks, with 
the exception of Aristophanes, has “entered the fairyland 
of dazzling fancy which Calderon and Shakespeare and 
Fletcher, trod.” ‘‘ Euripides the human, with his droppings 
of warm tears,” and Menander with his easy wisdom, and 
sympathy with the worldly man, commend themselves to 
all ages as poets of the same flesh and blood and human 
feelings, not too much above their fellows, and welcome 
for their insight into our common nature. 

We have read with curiosity and interest what Mr. 
Symonds has to say about Aristophanes. It is sensible 
in him not to shirk or blink the question of the poet's 
coarseness, and boldly admit that the poet “accepts 
licentiousness as a fact which needs no apology ; and does 
not, as the moderns do, mingle it with sentiment, or in- 
dulge in it on the sly.” With his flights of burlesque 
fancy, his occasional touches of the most exquisite poetry, 
his excellence in parody, his fitful flashing brilliancy, he is 
duly in love, and, on the whole, the greatest light of the 
Greek comic drama has not to complain of mis-apprecia- 
tion or scant meed of praise at the hands of his latest 
critic, though that critic is of Catholic sympathies enough 
to appreciate Aristophanes’ butt, Euripides. 

Had we space and leisure, and could we believe our 
readers had not already read enough to inspire a longlng 
for better acquaintance with this pleasant volume, we 
might cull bright criticisms and lively translations (by 
various hands) from the chapters on the Idyllists and the 
Anthology. If here and there there is a savour of affecta- 
tion in the author’s remarks, it is to be set down to the 
subtle nature of a subject which we verily believe he has 
80 studied as to make it quite his own. ‘The book is made 
up of essays that have appeared in the North British, and 
Westminster Review, and in its way will fill a gap which 
has been void too long on classical bookshelves. 


Balfour’s Botany. Collins and Co. 


It is not easy to form a sound estimate of the value of 
Professor Balfour's elementary treatise on ‘‘ Systematic 
and Economic Botany,” inasmuch as we have not had 
submitted to us his ‘‘ Vegetable Anatomy and Physiology,” 
which forms the key to the first-naméd work, and ought 





to have been previously published. The ‘“ Systematic 
Botany” gives an excellent analysis of the natural orders 
of plants, and illustrates their more important characters 
and uses by clear drawings and concise descriptions ; but 
nearly every line proceeds on the assumption that the 
reader has already mastered the introduction work on 
‘‘ Vegetable Physiology,”’ of the merits of which we are 
ignorant. If, as we gather, this has not yet been pub- 
lished, it is to be deprecated that Messrs. Collins had not 
delayed the publication of the work now under our notice. 


The Art Journal. 


Though the usual amount of critiques on various art 
topics, both at home and abroad, is to be found in the 
present number, and their quality reaches the customary 
high standard, it seems a pity that visitors at the Academy 
should lose the benefit of the Art Fournal critic's remarks 
on the Sculpture, by their being delayed till next month. 
We are glad to see Mr. Rimmer’s papers on “ Ancient 
Stone Crosses of England,"’ continued; and we may say 
the same of ‘“‘ The Dee,” by Dean Howson, who, having 
already described Chester as it was in the early part of 
the Feudal Age, now treats of its aspect during the Wars 
of the Commonwealth. In his ‘‘ Marine Contributions to 
Art,’”’ Mr. P. L. Simmonds gives some curious and useful 
information touching coral. Of the three large engravings 
Baron Wapper’s picture is decidedly the first in order of 
merit. Its subject is the captivity of the unhappy Louis XVII. 
We have never been able to admire M. Corier’s singular 
works in different coloured marbles, but it must be allowed 
that his group called ‘‘ The Brothers,” a white boy, and a 
little negro released from slavery, is at least praiseworthy 
in conception. Of Giorgione’s ‘‘ Dead Christ, supported 
by Cherubs,” it is difficult to say whether the design or 
the execution is the more cold and repulsive. Thanks to 
the courtesy of the proprietor, we are able to afford our 
readers specimens of the high school of wood engraving 
cultivated by the journal we have noticed. 
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GERMANY. 





KRANZFELDER, of Augsburg, has published “ Roger 
Bacon, a Monograph by way of Contribution to the History 
of the Philosophy of the Thirteenth Century, from the 
Original Sources,” by Dr. Leonhard Schneider. This is 
the first time that the celebrated monk, whose merits had 
been so long eclipsed by his more celebrated namesake, 
has received an adequate treatment at the hands of a 
German, and the author's principal object in undertaking 
the task seems to have been to refute or disdain the doubt- 
ful eulogium bestowed on Roger Bacon by some previous 
writers, who represented him as a liberal minded scholar, 
hostile to the Catholic Church. At the conclusion of a 
sketch of Bacon’s life, he examines his scientific stand- 
point and says :— 

‘From all that we have hitherto brought forward it appears inad- 
missible to view Roger Bacon as a free thinker or anti-ecclesiastical 
scholar, as some of his biographers have done. With heretics and 
assailers of authority, such as Wicliffe, &c., with whom he has been 
compared, he has nothing in common. A man who positively declares 
that the ratification of science must emanate from Rome, as at the 
time of the holy fathers, and then there would be peace in State and 
Church ; a scholar who respects the principle of authority as highly as 
Bacon, is far from resembling those men of the so-called free enquiry, 
who would fain count him as one of theirs. The one-sided rational 
science he looks upon as a chimera, Roger Bacon is a Catholic of a 
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In the subsequent part of the volume the author treats | 


of Bacon’s Philosophy, Theology, Ethics, Politics, Psycho- 
logy, Logic, Rhetoric, Grammar, Natural Philosophy, 
Chemistry and Alchemy, Physics, Optics, Astronomy and 
Astrology, Magic, Mathematics, Physical Geography, 
Chronology, and Progress in the Science of Nature. As 


regards the latter, he says :— . 
“In this respect his achievements not only mark a progress with re- 


ne <<<“ 





by Dr. Rudolf Seydel, of the Leipsic University; and the 
| other, one more refutation of Strauss, under the title of 
'* The New Faith of Dr. F. Strauss, a Scientific Super. 
| stition, Critically Illuminated,” by Dr. E. Zirngiebel. The 
| style of the former is somewhat cumbrous ; but, consider. 
| ing that the audience to which the lecture was addressed 
| was aclub of young merchants, it must be admitted that 
‘the author displayed some skill and good tact in choosing 











ference to the past and are in advance of his own time, but attained a 
a height not reached for many subsequent ages. For his experimental 
science, which, next to ethics he designates the most excellent, and to 
which he made all the greatest intellectual and material sacrifices, 
Roger Bacon, in the 13th century, deserves even higher praise than 
Lord Bacon in the 16th.” 


Proofs in support of this assertion are adduced from 
Bacon’s works, and, of course, the remarkable passage in 


which he presents the steamboat and locomotive engine is | 


quoted. 
Henschel, of Berlin, has favoured us with two publi- 





A STREET VIEW. 
(From “ The Art Fournal.”) 
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from Lange’s well-known “ History of Materialism,” the 
appropriate example of a merchant receiving a telegram, 
and exhibiting the fallacy of his arguments in the intro 
drawn therefrom by Lange. Like Wetzel, the author 0 
“Final Causes in Spinoza’s System,” lately noticed by 
me, Seydel upholds the teleological, though not the theo: 
logical, view of nature, and considers the mechanical — 
as superstitious as the belief in miracles, by which, — 
|ever, he does not mean those recorded in the Bible, 


think. 
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Zimngiebel points out the dangers of Strauss’ ‘“* New 
Faith,” which, he opines, must lead to intellectual stag- 
nation, to the dominion of egotism, to the war of all 
against all. If it do not, in some isolated instances, lead 
to such an end, it is not, he says, the result of the new 
faith, but the last after effect of the contemptuously sneered 
at old faith or of the so-called ‘ nursery tale.” 

In the chapter where he examines the new faith with 
regard to the system of nature or natural philosophy on 
which it is founded, he justly says, ‘‘ Where the struggle, 
for instance, is set up as the principle of the development 
of the world, the right flowing from the individual 
existence is above that of the species; for the species 
exists only in the individuals and by individuals, who 
alone ‘ exist.’ Actuated by the mere struggle for existence, 
the world-development could consistently never generate 
the moral law, the too militating against each other. On 
the one side, the worm of the species lies in the indi- 
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| would be well if his warning were heard by the misled 
multitude. 

With the conspicuous heading “ Anti-Hartmann,” L. 
Heimann, of Berlin, has published ‘‘ The sum total drawn 
from E. V. Hartmann’s Philosophy of the Unconscious,” 
by Gustav Knauer. The author being a minister of 
the church, cannot, of course, be said to approach the 
subject with an unprejudiced mind, and equally, of course, 

| his criticism of V. Hartmann’s philosophy cannot be con- 
| sidered to be an important one. His judgment being 
naturally warped, or, at least, biassed, he declares Hart 
mann wrong at all points; chiefly, however, he accuses 
him of having confounded the grammatical term ‘ sub- 
ject’’ with the metaphysical “substance.” He is par- 
ticularly astray when touching the linguistic side of the 
question, and supposing the ‘‘ unconscious” to admit of 
no proper translation into either the ancient or modern 
languages. In French, he says, it would be “ l'ignoré ;” 
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(From “ The Art Fournal.”) 


viduals ; on the other, the worm of the individuals in the 
Species.” Strauss, indeed, may imagine he is writing only 
lor the thinking portion of the public, and more especially 
for those who sympathise with him, but he forgets that 
amongst the latter are also the leaders of the multitude, 
the demagogues who give the watchword to their adhe- 
tents—the unthinking operatives, who rally round them 
and tyrannise society. Such men, too, read Strauss, and 
draw their own inferences from his teachings, and how 
} — profit by them may be gathered from the fact 
the-e ey have now changed the watchword of their party 
: ocial-democrats—from ** down with capital” into “give 
an nam a cry willingly taken up by every one of 
2 OHowers and acted on by them with a vengeance, 
they add insolence to extortion—all these perils and 

a neee consequences of such writings as Strauss’ 
Production are ably pointed out by Zirngiebel, and it 





in English, “that which is unknown,” or, perhaps, he 
adds, “‘ inconscious, (sic) yet with the supplement: to me, 
to you, &c.” And when he further says, ‘attempts to 
render the unconscious in foreign tongues would abund- 
antly show that it is not we who are dependent on the 
unconscious, as V. H. represents it, but that the uncon- 
scious is wholly dependent on us,” one scareely knows what 
to think of him; and, in opposing this statement, I would 
only cite one more inscription from the autograph-album, 
specimens of which I have already sent you: it is that of 
the late Professor Carus, of Dresden, the celebrated phy- 
sician and psychologist, who expressed his sentiments in 
| these words: “ Der Schliissel zur Erkenntniss des bewuss- 
ten Seelenlebens liegt in der Region des unbewusstsegns 
| (the key to the knowledge of the conscious life of the soul 
lies in the region of unconsciousness).” 

Goethe students will be beholden to the industrious 
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Goethe scholar, C. A. Diezel, for having favoured us with 
a chronologically arranged account of the great poets’ 
“‘ Unprinted Letters” (Leipsic, Ed. Wartig, 1873). The 
editor of the pages before me had already previously drawn 
up a chronological catalogue of all Goethe’s letters hitherto 
come to light, and amounting to upwards of 7,200, and 
from that he has now extracted the 98, and as yet un- 
printed ones. The pages are divided into seven columns: 
the first containing the number of each letter, the second 
the name of the person to whom it is addressed, the third 
the year in which it was written, the fourth the place 
whence it is dated, the fifth the date of the month, the 
sixth the place where it is at present deposited or the 
name of the owner, as the case may be, and the seventh 
the commencing words of the text. The editor requests 
owners of other unprinted letters not recorded in his pages, 
to favour him with the dates previous to his sending the 
principal or general catalogue to press. 

Among recent novels I would signalise Wilhelm Jensens 
“‘Sun and Shade ” (Berlin, Pactel, Brothers), and ‘‘ From 
all Circles ; Tales and Novels,’’ by Sophie Verena (Berlin, 
Janke). The former firm has also published a highly in- 
teresting biographical work, entitled ‘‘ Art and Life,” from 
Friedrick Forster’s posthumous papers, edited by Hermann 
Klelke. The interest of this publication is especially en- 
hanced by the author's references to Goethe and Schiller, 
with whom he had intimate relations. He was born in 
1792, and died as custodian of the Royal Art Museum at 
Berlin. In his lifetime he published historical and bio- 
graphical works, and was besides indefatigable as a versi- 
fier on all festive occasions. 

A similar work is Ludwig Kalisch’s “ Pictures from my 
Boyhood” (Leipsic, Keil). The author, a medical man, I 
believe, and miscellaneous writer must not be confounded 
with the late David Kalisch, the founder of and principal 
writer on, the Berlin Kladderadatsch. The author's de- 
scription of Jewish life in the small Polish town in which 
he was born, the son of Jewish parents, is admirable and 
abounds in curious information on Jewish customs. 

The present writer’s report on (I can scarcely venture to 
call it review of) Heyse’s ‘Children of the World,” and 
on Jung’s “‘ Darwin,” were fully reproduced in a German 
translation in a recent number of the Blatter fiir literarische 
Unterhaltung, where, indeed, the German reports of the 
ILLUSTRATED REVIEW are constantly taken notice of. 

At the meeting of German Protestants now held at 
Leipsic, Pastor Large, of Zurich, delivered a sermon which 
has created a powerful sensation. No less can be said of 
Bishop Reinkens pastoral letter issued at Rotterdam, and 
addressed to the Old Catholics. Professor Dr. Déllinger, 
in his inaugural discourse as successor to Prof. Liebeg in 
the Presidential Chair of the Munich Academy of Science, 
drew a parallel between the French and German Acade- 
mies. His speech was, as usual, a most able and lucid 
one. 

According to reports from Alsace the education of even 
the better class youth has been very much neglected, a 
fact proved by the recent examination of the volunteers for 
the one year’s service. 


en 


THE THEATRES. 
PRINCESS’, 
Mr. Guiver has signalised his management by producing a 
play which the author not only never intended to be performed, 
ut which he flattered himself he had made it impossible for any 





manager to produce. But Lord Byron did not foresee the pro. 
gress of scene painting and the rise of spectacular drama. He 
thought that the gloomy and mysterious nature of the subject 
and the undramatic form into which he threw his play would be 
an effectual check on its production. What his feelings would 
be if he could see his dramatic poem treated merely as an 
adjunct to the scenery, if he could realise the fact that it was 
thought necessary, in order to make his ideas comprehensible 
to the public, to substitute “‘ effects” and panoramic views for the 
vivid pictures he drew in his brilliant verse, we cannot imagine, 

As represented on the stage Manfred is exactly like a panorama, 
A panorama ccnsists of a series of views of well-known places, 
accompanied by a descriptive lecture, and occasional music. So 
in Manfred we have a series of really extremely beautiful views of 
the Bernese Oberland, of interiors of Swiss mansions of the olden 
time, and of an unmentionable place. We have a very poetical 
description of these delivered by Manfred, an improvement on 
the stock lecture, and we also get some pretty music and some 
poetry delivered from unknown regions. Regarded in this light 


The performance is very fair. Mr. Charles Dillon, who plays 
the gloomy hero, is an actor of undoubted force and talent, and 
if a less dignified Manfred than Mr. Phelps was in the Drury 
Lane version, he represents the more passionate sides of the 
character with vigour and effect. The other characters have 
but little to do, Mr. William Rignold takes Mr. Rayner’s cha- 
racter of the Chamois Hunter, and Mr. Palmer plays the part of 
the Abbot of St. Maurice, to which Mr. Ryder imparted such 
dignity. The spirits as a rule spoke their lines really well, 
though the effect is rather heavy, and the representative of 
Astarte failed to give the name of Manfred with the exquisite 
pathos which distinguished Miss Rose Leclercq. The scenery, 
as we have said, is really extremely beautiful, and as a spectacle 
the piece is very fine. 


The Will of Wise King Kino is now postponed sine die. 

Miss Amy Sheridan has recoyered from her nervous indisposi- 
tion, and now appears as Orestes in La belle Hélene. 

At the “‘ Albert,” formerly the “ Garrick’ Theatre, The Schl 
for Scandal has been produced. We shall in future regulariy 
notice the novelties produced under Mr. J. B. Howe’s manage: 
ment. 

Mr. J. S. Clarke appears at the Haymarket, next Saturday, as 
Dr. Pangloss and Major Wellington de Boots. 

Mr. Nation is going te revive, as his opening piece Douglas 
Jerrold’s comedy of Doves in a Cage, with Mr. J. H. Allen as 
Prosper. The piece was first played at the Old Adelphi on the 
21st December, 1835, the part of Prosper being taken by Mr. F. 
Vining. The other parts were played by Wilkinson, Younge, 
Webster, and Mrs. Nisbett. The date of the piece is 1612, and 
the first act takes place in the Fleet Prison. 

Mr. Charles Dillon wili shortly appear in Coriolanus. 


> 


MUSICAL NOTES. 

Tue late Earl of Aylesford’s Musical Library has been sold 
this week by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. It included many 
rare works by the older Italian and English writers and a valu: 
able collection of Chamber music. 

The great organ at St. Paul’s has at last been removed from 
the transept which is being cleansed and decorated. ‘The disap- 
pearance of the enormous instrument is a matter for the utmost 
congratulation as far as the general effect of the building is con 
cerned, while musically the choir organ in Dr. Stainer’s hands 1s 
found to be amply sufficient for the requirements even of the 
Sunday evening services. 

Herr Wachtel is singing at Berlin. 

Mr. Hullah will, we understand, offer a complete and satisfac- 
tory answer to all the statements contained in the memorial o 
the Tonic Sol Fa College, on the subject of his report. 

By a somewhat incomprehensible system of mismanagement, 
whether due to the obstinacy of M>. Ayrton, or the parsimony 
of Mr. Cardwell we know not, it comes to pass that not a single 
military band is to be heard in the public parks of London during 
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the summer months. Even the band of the Corps of Commis- 
sionaires has discontinued its evening performances, and thus 
while the inhabitants of the provincial garrison towns hear a 
military band on an average twice a week, a feast of open air 
music is altogether denied to the dwellers in the modern Babylon. 

The Paris Opéra Comique will re-open on the 6th of September, 
with Madame Carvalho in Le Pré aux Clercs. 

The famous band of the Guides has arrived in Paris from 
Brussels, and will give a series of concerts. 

The French Orphéonistes will celebrate the complete with- 
drawal from their country of the German troops, by a festival on 
Sunday, September 21, in which more than 4,000 performers will 
take part. The music for this interesting concert will include a 
Sursum Corda, written for the occasion by M. de Saint Félix, with 
M. Roger, the eminent tenor, as solo vocalist. 

At the Conservatoire of Milan the director is encouraging 
operatic composition among the students by arranging for the 
performance of their works in the small theatre attached to the 
institution. 

Dinorah is being given at the Téatro Mercadante at Naples and 
is serving to bring a most successful season to a brilliant close. 

We regret to record the death on Thursday last, of the Rev. 
William Mercer, whose “‘ Church Psalter and Hymn Book” gave 
the first real impetus to the promotion of what may be termed 
the Anglican form of Choral Service, as distinguished from the 
Gregorian and antique style of chanting and hymn-singing 
assisted by Mr. Helmore when he issued his “ Psalter and 
Hymnal Noted.” Mr. Mercer, who had been incumbent of St. 
George's, Sheffield, since 1840, was much respected in the town, 
though he took but little part in public life. His church was 
re-opened on Sunday week, but he was too ill to take part in the 
services. His “ Psalter and Hymn Book”—many editions of 
which have been issued—has become a valuable property, 
although its use is probably decreasing to some extent at the 
present time. Mr. Mercer was buried on Tuesday, in the 
churchyard of St. George's. 

The Festival season has been commenced this week at Bir- 
mingham with an amount of vigour and enterprise which has 
seldom been exceeded. The novelties headed by Mr. Sullivan's 
“Light of the World,” make up several imposing lines in the 
programmes, and the reports of the proceedings of Tuesday— 
which have reached us as we are writing—leave little room for 
doubt as to the success of the gathering. Of the merits of the 
new works we must take another opportunity of speaking. The 
Schumann Festival last week at Bonn is unanimously reported 
to have been a genuine artistic triumph, and it is no slight dis- 
credit to the managers of our daily newspapers that not one of 
them was officially represented, the Times even having to thank 
a casual correspondent for a brief report. 

At the new church of St. Michael, Folkestone, which is being 

opened to-day, the services will be marked by special attention 
to the musical details, the compositions introduced including 
several from the pen of Mr. Husband, the incumbent, who is 
known both as a hymnist and as a writer of church music. 
_Mr. Sims Reeves, misled by a statement made without autho- 
rity, wrote last week to a local paper, protesting against the 
raising of the pitch of the organ in the Birmingham Town Hall. 
The only “raising” which has taken place, has been for the 
purpose of bringing the instrument up to its usual pitch by 
means of tuning, and Mr. Reeves’ belief that the proceeding was 
intended as a hint that his services would not be required, is 
proved, therefore, to be based on no better foundation than the 
Tumour which suggested it. The “great tenor” would have 
better consulted his own dignity if he had made enquiries at the 
Proper source, before rushing into print. 

Mr. R. D'Oyly Carte has engaged an Italian Opera Company 
for Dublin, with Mdlle. Marimon as prima donna, and a new 
tenor from Naples. The performances—which were commenced 
on Monday—have been highly successful. 


— i —EEEEee 
LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 
Unver the title of “ Soldier and Patriot,” F. M. Owen is about 


- Telate anew, in a compact and popular form, the history of the 
Ne and achievements of George Washington. 





In his first letter to the Athen@um, as successor to the late M. 
Philaréte Chasles, its new Paris Correspondent, Edmond About 
mentions incidentally the curious fact that not only did he never 
once set eyes on his well-known predecessor, but that he also 
never saw Honoré de Balzac, Alfred de Musset, or, most wonder- 
ful of all, Alphonse de Lamartine! 

The biographer of Arabella Stuart is getting ready the Life 
and Letters of the famous Earl of Strafford. 

A daintily-illustrated volume that the author of “ Sylvia ” would 
have turned over with interest, will soon appear, called “ Chap- 
ters on Trees,” giving an account of their nature and uses, inter- 
spersed with a profusion of embellishments. 

Shakespeare’s position as actor and manager has just been 
made plain beyond all further dispute by documentary evidence 
brought to light for the first time during these last few days by 
the distinguished Shakesperian commentator Mr. J. O. Halliwell 

The three great leaders of the Opposition, during the reign of 
the Queen’s grandfather, Charles James Fox, John Wilkes, and 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, are the heroes of a work by W. F. 
Rae, that during the early winter will make its appearance. 

Motherwell’s Ancient and Modern Minstrelsy, long out of 
print, will shortly be republished. 

The 133rd Planetoid has just been discovered by an astrono- 
mical observer in America—the fact being announced to Europe 
by a cabelled telegram under the Atlantic. 

Harrison Ainsworth, who must have written some thirty 
romances since the production of his famous “ Rookwood,” with 
the immortal ride of Dick Turpin on Black Bess, from London 
to York, has all but ready for publication a new three volume 
novel, called ‘“* The Good Old Times.” 

We are glad to see that the miscellaneous works of Thomas 
Love Peacock, the author of “‘ Nightmare Abbey,” and the 
friend of Shelley, are about to be published for the first time 
collectively. Their editor, Miss Edith Nicholls, is the step- 
daughter of Mr. George Meredith, the novelist. 

Mr. Clements Markham, apropos to the recent visit of the 
Shah, will issue from the press through the hands of the Messrs. 
Longman, a new “ History of Persia.” 

A Life Ship—in contradistinction to a Life-boat—was launched 
on Saturday last at Itchin, near Southampton. It is a schooner 
of seventy tons, called “ Peronelle,” diagonally built, and carry- 
ing with it a couple of capacious life-boats; the whole being 
designed by Captain Hans Busk, at one time the reputed origi- 
nator of the Volunteer movement. As is now well-known, the 
first suggestor of that movement was Colonel Alfred Bates 
Richards, poet, novelist, and dramatist, and now the able editor 
of the Morning Advertiser. 

Treasures like those of Monte Cristo—thirty million francs in 
gold and specie, with diamonds that might have made the Shah's 
mouth water—have just been passed, by the will of the late 
Duke of Brunswick, into the possession of the city of Geneva, 
after having been formally promised (by a will since cancelled) 
to the Heir of the late Emperor of the French, his Imperial 
Highness Prince Louis Napoleon. 

The Winter Exhibition at the Royal Academy this year it is 
intended shall consist principally of deceased British Artists. 

The Country gives promise of being a success in town. The 
last number (Saturday's) was the fourteenth from its commence- 
ment. 

Another tribute to the genius and popularity of the Poet Lau- 
reate is announced—to wit, J. H. Smith's ** Notes and Marginalia, 
illustrative of the Public Life and Works of Alfred Tennyson.” 

Wat Bradwood brings out a sporting novel, or rather novelette, 
in one volume, called ** A Hunt Cup, or Loyalty Before All.” 

Dion Boucicault, in association with Bret Harte, is preparing 
for the stage the latter's ‘‘ Luck, of Roaring Camp.” 

While the Code Napoléon underlies the jurisprudence of all 
Europe, the Common Law of England is recognised and acted 
upon in various parts of the United States of America. 

With an eye evidently to the Codification of our own laws, a 
prize of £300 has been offered for an Essay in answer to the 
inquiry, “*In what way ought an International Assembly to be 
constituted for the formation of a code of public international 
law ?”—through the Council of the Social Science Association. 

A descriptive work on Fenland will before long make its ap- 
pearance, 
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RICHARD ANTHONY PROCTOR. (Biography, with Portrait.) 


ARTICLES: 
A CURIOUS CHAPTER OF AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
A NORMAN FAIR. 
OLD FASHIONED CARICATURES. (Six Illustrations.) 


REVIEWS: 
POEMS AND SONNETS. 
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THE ILLUSTRATED REVIEW is now published at the 
reduced price of Two Pence. 


Annual Subscription (Post Free) 11s. od. 
Half-yearly a - - 5s. 6d. 
Money Orders on Fleet-street Office payable to W.O.WALBROOK. 





Our next number will contain a Portrait with Memoir of 
GERALD MASSEY? 





NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Editor cannot undertake to return voluntary contributions ; nor 
can he give any attention to anonymous communications. 

Now reapy, Vol. V., bound in green cloth, with gilt back and top, 
price 5s. 

Covers for binding Volumes I., II., III., IV., and V. of the Illustrated 
Review may be had through any bookseller or newsagent, price 1s. 6d. 
each. 

Volume I. may be had bound in green cloth, with gilt back and top, 
price 7s. Vols. II., III., and IV., price 5s. each. 

The Index and Title-page to Vols. I., II., III., IV., and V. may be 
purchased separately for One Penny. 

NOTICE. 

ADVERTISEMENTS for the ILLUSTRATED REviEw,. and all com- 
munications for the Publisher, to be addressed to Mr. W. O. Wat- 
BROOK, at the Office, 52, Fleet Street, E.C. 


ADVERTISEMENT SCALE. 


£s. d. 
Whole Page .. ee oe ee 6 60 
Half Page ee ee ee «so 310 O 
Quarter Page .. es ee ee 200 
Line of Words .. ee ee « 0 O 8 
Minimum Charge .. ee ee © 5 0 








G H. JONES, Doctor of Dental Surgery (by Diploma), maker of every descrip- 
« tion of Artificial Teeth and Palates, adapts in each particular case the xind 
most suitable for the Mouth, and is enabled, being the actual maker, to supply the 
very Best Teeth at prices generally paid for the most inferior. Sets from One to Ten 
Guineas. At home daily, and every information free, at 57, Great Russell Street, 
opposite the British Museum. Factory, Gilbert Street, Bloomsbury.—Extract: “ In 
anew book, Dentistry; its Use and Abuse’ (Elliot Stock, Paternoster Row), is full 
explained the unique system of painless dentistry as practised by the author, G. H. 
Jones, D.D.S., the eminent dentist, both in the extraction of teeth by nitrous oxide 
gas and the adaptation of artificial ones."—Press. 





SPANISH FLY is the active ingredient in Avex. Ross’s CanTHartpes Ort, 
which speedily produces Whiskers and thickens Hair, 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., 
sent by post for 54, 84, and 144'stamps. Avex. Ross, 248, High Holborn, London. 
HAIR-DESTROYER.—2;8, High Holborn, London.—Avex. Ross's DeriLatory 
™ removes superfluous Hair from the face, neck, and arms, without effect to the 
skin. 38. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. 





RAY HAIR.—248, High Holborn, London. ALex. Ross's Hair Dye produces 
\ a perfect colour immediately it is used. It is permanent and perfectly natural 
in effect. Price 3s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 10s. 6d., sent for 54, 84, and 144 stamps. 





Lately completed (Third Volume), 1s., sent for 14 stamps by the Editor, 
LEX. ROSS'S TOILET MAGAZINE, giving modern, curious, practical, 
and pleasing information upon improving a Homely Appearance, by the aid of 
we ani artifices therein described. Edited by ALEx. Ross, 248, High Holborn, 
ondon. 
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MR. HOWARD, 
SURGEON DENTIST, F 

EGS to inform his Patients and Friends that conse. 

quent upon the Expiration of his Lease of 52, Fleet Street, wher: 

he practised for over Forty Years, he has removed to 18, Giltsp-x 

Street, near the Holborn Viaduct, where he will continue his Practice 

on the same principles that have hitherto given so much satisfaction, 


At home from Ten till Five. Consultation Free. 
18, Giltspur Street, Newgate Street. 





PATRONISED BY THE NOBILITY AND GENTRY. 


ELIAS HOWE 


SEWING MACHINES 

with all the 

LATEST IMPROVEMENTS 
suitable for the 
MANSION 


These well-renowned 
MACHINES 
will Hem, Stitch, Quilt, 
Gather, Fell, Braid, Cord, 
Bind, Tuck, and Embroider, 
Every kind of Needlework can be 
executed, making a beautiful stitch 
alike on both sides of the material. 


or the 
COTTAGE. 
PRICE 
From {£7 upwards 





EVERY LADY SHOULD 
POSSESS A 
H OW E 
SEWING MACHINE, 


adapted for all kinds of Family . 4 
, Work, both plain and , BEST and CHEAPEST 
ornamental. manufactured. 
“ History of the Sewing Machine,” Prospectuses, Samples of Work, Post Free on 
Application. 


THE HOWE MACHINE CO., 
150, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON. 


Brancues.—Bristol: 33, High Street; Birmingham: Masonic Buildings, New 
Street; Manchester: 22, Oldham Street; Liverpool: 67, Bond Street; New- 
castle: Grainger Street West; Hull: 45, Whitefriargate; Norwich: 31, London 
Street; Swansea: Oxford Street; Edinburgh: 18, Cockburn Street; Glasgow: 
Buchanan-Street; Dundee: 34, Bank Street; Dublin: 53, Lower Sackville 

treet. 


‘HE LITTLE WANZER SEWING 
Price £4 4s. 
EASY to LEARN. 
EASY to USE. 
EASY to PAY FOR. 
The WANZER SEWING MACHINES are 
EASY to LEARN, 
Because they are worked with a Shuttle, the simplest way of forming the Lockstitch. 
EASY to USE, 
Because they are portable, and can be worked on a table. 
EASY to PAY FOR, 
Because the price is low, consistent with a carefully and well made Machine. 
Price Lists and all information free. 


4, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W. 


and, from the 
superiority of these 
Machines, are the 





MACHINE. 





USSAUD’S EXHIBITION, BAKER STREET, W.— 

LATEST ADDITIONS.— PORTRAIT MODELS of his 
Imperial Majesty THE SHAH, Marshal MACMAHON (Presi- 
dent of the French Republic), Ma. THIERS, and the distinguished 
Novelist, the late CHARLES DICKENS. The ORIGINAL 
AUTOGRAPH and TESTIMONIAL written and presented by 
the Shah to the Messrs. Tussaud, July 3, 1873, is exhibited. 
Admission 1s., Children under ten 6d.; Napoleon Rooms and 
Chamber of Horrors, 6d. extra. Open from 10 a.m. till 10 p.m. 





HEALTH, STRENGTH, ENERGY.—Peprer’s Quinine and Iron Tonic 
strengthens the Nerves, increases the quantity of the Blood, promotes Appe- 
tite, improves Weak Digestion, animates the Spirits, and thoroughly recruits the 
Health. Bottles (32 Doses) 4s. 6d., carriage free, 66 stamps; next size, 11s.; Stone 
Jars, 22s. J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, London; and all Chemists. 


DE4FNESS.—Noises n the Ears and Head.—De.var’s Essence ror Deat- 
_ NESS is an extraordinary Remedy. It always relieves and generally Cures. 
It is quite harmless. Sold in Bottles, 1s. 14d. and 2s. gd. each, by J. PEPPER, 
237, Tottenham Court Road, London; and all Chemists. Post free, 18 stamps. 
‘THE ENAMEL OF THE TEETH.—By using Cracrort’s Areca Nut 
Tootn Paster, this delicate coating becomes Sound, White, and Polished as 
the finest Ivory. It is most delightfully fragrant. Sold in Pots, 1s. and 2s. 6d. 
each, by J. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, London; and all Chemists. 
NEXPENSIVE HAIR RESTORER.—Lockyer’s SutpuuR Hair ResToREeR 
is guaranteed to restore Grey Hair to its former colour in a few days. Equal to 
more costly preparations. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d.; cases of three for country, 54 
stamps. PEPPER, 237, Tottenham Court Road, London; and all Chemists. 
CORNS, BUNIONS, ENLARGED TOE-JOINTS.—Dextar’s Corn AND 
Bunion PLasters are warranted to cure these annoyaaces in a few applications. 
Boxes, 1s. 14d. and 2s. od. of all Chemists, and PEPPER 237, Tottenham Court 
Road, London. By post free, 14 stamps. 





